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SUSIE’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


BY MRS, KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


HAT do you do at this place ?” 
asked Susie Long, as she and 
her friend Lucy walked up and 
down the broad piazza of the 
hotel. They were too well-bred 
or too self-conscious to put 
their arms around each other’s 

waist. Each walked erect, with the end of her 
Chadda shawl, the evening piazza uniform of 
young girls, thrown across the left shoulder. 
They cast not even a glance at the sun, which, 
setting across the bay, was going down below the 
headlands, leaving broad bands of gold above the 
cliffs, and a rosy light around the bay. Spreading 
from point to point, the glowing color deepened 
even the flush of health on the cheeks of the two 
friends. 

Girls say they love sunsets, but they seldom 
look as if they do. When they call a sunset 
“ delicious,” we can well believe that they would 
call strawberry ice-cream delicious in the same 
effervescing tone of non-committal enjoyment. 

Susie had arrived at the island that afternoon. 
She had unpacked her trunks, had hung her 
dresses in the wardrobe, had fastened the photo- 
graphs of her family inside the frame of her look- 
ing-glass, and had pinned the large photograph 
of the college crew and a few bold and careless 
water-colors of her own work on the plastered 
walls of her room. She had looked over the 
register of names and had decided that she did 
not care about any of them, and then had gone 
in to dinner with her aunt and wished she were 
at home. But after dinner, when the very girls 
ereeted her cordially whose names on the visitors’ 
book she had seen with indifference, and told her 
that there was no end of things to do, and that 
there were hops twice a week and picnics once 
a day, her spirits began to revive, and she decided 
that the place was ‘‘ awfully jolly’ and ‘ per- 
fectly lovely.’ 

So when she asked Lucey what one did, she was 
only a little absent-minded, as no sooner had the 
words passed her lips than she wished she had not 
said them; for the truth was, that she and Lucy 
often did not agree about what todo. Lucy always 
so carefully planned her vacations, and divided 
her days into so many half-hours of alternate 
duties and pleasures, that she never had a whole 
afternoon for anything. She acted as a perpetual 
reproof upon Susie, who never made plans except 
for fun, and Susie wished now that any other girl 
than Lucy. was walking with her. But Lucy, 
with the active kindness which often made her 
annoying, had proposed this stroll, and Susie had 
accepted the offer for want of something better. 

‘‘ Why,’ said Luey, in answer to the question 
what one did here, ‘‘I go to walk right after 
breakfast ; and then I read for half an hour in 
United States history, though I don’t like it; and 
then I bathe; and then I write a French exercise ; 
and then it is about lunch time; and after lunch 


I make Christmas presents with the other girls, 


and some one reads aloud and — ” 

‘‘ That is just like you, Luey. I suppose you 
make aprons, laundry-bags, and useful things,”’ 
said Susie, with a slight touch of scorn in her 
voice which did not offend Lucy, who answered 
good-humoredly, 

“Oh, I can do fancy work and listen to read- 
ing, too.”’ 

‘* Well, I have no idea of amusing myself in that 
way,”’ replied Susie. “T want some fun, and I 
can buy my gifts when the time comes.” 


‘‘Tt is not yourself, then, who is giving,” 
returned Lucy. 


‘«It is my own money,” retorted Susie, ‘I - 


hate giving a thing, and saying, ‘I made it for 
you on purpose,’ when I only did it because 
Mother told me to do it; and then have some one 
write back, and say how good I was to take so 
many nice little stitches.” 

‘¢ Why, Susie, how can you talk so? Don’t 
you love your friends?” 

‘No, not that way. I know all about it, and 
T have got my lesson and I shall not forget it. I 
used to talk just as you do; and I gave a thimble- 
bag and a spool-bag and sponge-bag and a pocket- 
pincushion to my great-aunt year after year, and 
what did she do this spring but send them all to 
that Fair at Horticultural Hall! Julia Swett had 
charge of the table; and I saw a placard on it 
marked, ‘ Useful Articles, 5 cents a-piece ;’ 
it is the solid truth that there were all the things 
Thad made for Aunt. I tell you it cured me of 
making presents. I had rather save up and 
buy.” ‘ 

‘*T would never give her anything again!” ex- 
claimed Lucy, vehemently. “She can’t be a 
real aunt, —she must be an aunt-in-law. I sup- 
pose they do such horrid things, But you come 
in to-morrow and see. We meet in the grove, 
and the boys are always there.’’ 

‘© Qh, well, then I don’t mind so much; and if 
you don’t read good books, it will do.”’ 

‘© Oh, no; we are reading ‘ Little Women.’” 

Just then the other girls joined them, and soon 
they formed in two lines, five abreast ; and as the 
sky grew dark, their arms stole around one another 
and their steps grew more leisurely and their tones 
lower; while the old gentlemen, who sat in the 
big arm-chairs, with out-stretched feet, wondered 
again what girls found to talk about. 

When Susie was in her own room that night, 
Lucy’s words came back to her. She had already 
made engagements for rowing and walking for all 
the next day except the hour after lunch, when 
it was too hot to go anywhere; besides, she fan- 
cied that she might like, after all, to see what the 
others did at that time,—at least she was not 


going to be the only girl who did nothing. She 


even turned over her box of ribbons to find in it 
some odds and ends which she could turn into 
useless bags, if need be. 

“© Oh, it eae makes me. tired to think of 
Christmas,” she said. to herself, as she thrust the 
ribbons back in the tray and went to bed. 

When the next afternoon came, it was easy to 
accept the entreaties of the girls and go into the 
grove with them, though she purposely left her 
needle-case and thimble in her room. She found 
seven or eight damsels sitting on shawls and 
afghans, propped up against the trunks of the 
oak-trees; while three or four boys were either 
making fun of what the girls did, or carving 
peach-stones, or.scraping designs with a penknife 
on birch-bark, in imitation of Indian skill. One 
boy was shaping, out of the rind of a water- 
melon, leaves and flowers, which he had bargained 


with the hotel cook to preserve for him, -that_ 


he might give his mother a two-quart jar of 
artistic sweetmeats at Christmas. 


The girls were embroidering patterns on linen 


for bureau-covers, or making bags out of silk 


handkerchiefs, or pulling threads for tidies and 


hurting their eyes. “ How foolish girls are! ”’ 
thought Susie, as a vision of her great-aunt rose 
before her. ‘‘ Boys have sense. If I do any- 
thing, Ill do what they are doing.” But. she 


kept her ideas to herself, only saying aloud that. 
she had come in just to look on, this time. ~ 


and’ 


‘useful nor ornamental. 


‘That is not fair,” said Jane. “You must 
read aloud if you will not work.’ 

Before Susie could remonstrate or escape, the 
book was put into her hands, and she found herself 
in the middle of the circle as reader. 

There was no way now of escape for her, and 
as “Little Women” was exciting, she could not 


help reading pleasantly. When the hour was 


over she consequently had more sympathy with 


the idea of making Christmas presents than had 
seemed possible to her the night before. She 
did not yet understand how success makes one 
like what had appeared disagreeable. 

After all, there was so much for Susie to do 
that she did not go to the Christmas sewing-circle 
again for some days. She had never before been 
to the island, so she had a great deal to see. 
‘‘When I get through with it, then I can think 
about other matters,’’ she argued. In the course 
of a week she had learned more about the place 
than most persons learn in a month. The novelty 
wore off, and she began to settle down to the rou- 
tine of summer, though she never adopted the 
half-hour plan of doing things, as she did not 
want her vacation to be scrappy. 

The other girls were so busy with their de- 
vices for presents that Susie felt lonely at times, 
because she was not thinking of what she also 
could do for some one else. Therefore she de- 
cided to try the boys’ notions first, and began to 
scrape —that is, to draw—a wigwam, with a 


-woman standing at the door, and also a canoe 


with a man in it, pushing off from the shore. Sle 
did not get her piece of bark either smooth or firm 
in the: beginning, so it curled up and was neither 
She had intended it for 
a mat, and mats must be flat. Sometimes it was 
her fault, and then again she thought the trouble 
was wholly in the bark. When she tried to scrape 


_it delicately she would start a thin layer of bark, 


and before she could stop it a large piece had 
peeled off and her mat was spoiled. 

These thin layers, however, suggested to her 
another idea, which was to make correspondence 
cards out of bark. This was such an easy thing 
to do that the invention pleased each worker, and 
soon every one had a pile of these cards, which 
are very easy to write upon, and, when tied up 
with blue ribbon and envelopes to match, make a 
very pretty and inexpensive present. 

Her success in this line induced her to try 
melon-carving. She quickly found it an endless 
source of amusement to cut elephants and pigs, 
leaves and flowers, soldiers and toys, out of the 
rind. They looked like Bent’s fancy and animal 
crackers in shape. This device, like the note- 
paper, became very popular so far as the cutting 
was concerned; but how should all that was cut 
be preserved ? Several hundred figures had 
accumulated. The cook in the hotel had no time 


“to preserve so many. 


‘« Let us take them,’ said one of the girls, ‘* to 
Mrs. Jones, and hire her kitchen for the day 
We will buy our bottles and the sugar and the 
spices, and we will. experiment.” 

They did experiment; they cracked the bottles, 
and the melon figures melted away. At any rate 
it was a change from sewing. They cut fresh fig- 
ures, and the second lot of bottles and sugar came 
out all right; though it was because Mrs. Jones 
did the cooking and the girls looked on. 

Yet Susie was not quite satisfied. » Everything 
she had done was fun, the preserves and the 
cards, and she had an idea that giving a present 
ought to-imply making an effort about it. Her 


“eantores in sewing ao her, great-aunt had dis- 
couraged. her. 


she. was sure that she would have 


og 


to be a great deal older before she could accom- 
plish any neat stitches and even turnings of hems, 
The fancy-work of Lucy aggravated her, for it 
_ looked as well on the wrong side as on the right. 

«© Oh, if I could only give myself!’’ she ex- 
claimed one day, when she was in a puzzle about 
the appropriate present for her mother. She 
loved her mother dearly, and she liked her own 
comfort. Now, if her comfort was herself, and 
she could give up that to her mother, why, it 
might be an idea! Having said it aloud, the 
fancy grew upon_her; it haunted her. Certainly 
it was the most difficult gift she could bestow, but 
also it would be economical. The cards would 
answer very well for her sister, who was coming 
out that winter, and she could buy at the five- 
cent store things for the rest of the family, to 
whom she was under no special obligation. More- 
over, her interest in working, like that of the rest 
of the girls, had lessened. ‘They had begun too 
fiercely to continue enthusiastically. At last she 
decided to speak to Lucy; for she was such a 
careful, determined girl that she might know how 
to tell her to go to work about it. 

Luey was in a very happy state of mind; for 
she had completed many little things that would 
save her pocket money, and she had hit on the 
right proportion in her gifts, not giving too much 
to a friend whom she ought to care for, but did 
not like. She could hardly help boasting a little 
of her methods, as one night she and Susie were 
walking on the piazza. 

‘¢T think you have just wasted your summer, 
Lucy,” said Susie. ‘+ Your family will say you 
have been industrious and all that sort of thing, 
and how neat you are, and afterward they will 
take all your things and perhaps not use them, 
but put them away in lavender; or else they will 
give them away next Christmas to somebody else, 
just as we pass on Christmas cards from one hos- 
pital to another till there is not a person left who 
is sick or poor enough to want them, they are so 
worn out.”’ 

‘© That is not the way I look at it. 
presents is part of life. It is a good plan, on the 
whole. If when J have given a thing it gets 
given away again, that is not my affair,’ replied 
Lucy. “Ido have to be careful so as not to send 
the same thing twice, so I keep a book marked 
off with the different presents I make each: year, 
and then I do not duplicate them.” 

“Oh, Lucy, I would not be so methodical as 
you are for all the presents that I ever had or 
ever shall have! If I love people I want to give 
them things; and it is little matter if I forget what 
Ihave already done. OF course it is not thought- 
ful; but the real trouble is, that I want to keep 
on giving, and I can’t when I go to school. And 
then when I feel extra good I don’t want to give 
things, but myself. If I did not have to study 
I could give my time.’’ 

* You can’t fix it,’? answered Lucy, ‘unless 
you have something of your own to keep giving 
to them, such as affectionate notes, money, or 
your ways. It is a great deal easier to make 
things than it is to give up your ways; but on the 
other hand it is more of a compliment to your 
family to give up an idea of your own, just to suit 
their notions. Have n’t you got any bad way you 
could change, merely to please somebody else? 
What a funny kind of present if would be!” 

Susie stopped in her walking for a moment, then 
pulled Lucy almost into a run, as she cried, — 

- ©You have hit it! I had thought about giving 
up my comfort, but I could not see how to accom- 
plish it. It is comfortable to have plenty of rib- 
bons and gloves and collars, and if I didn’t look 
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neat the family would be uncomfortable. But I 
have got many little ways I might give up, like 
talking fast and slamming doors. I don’t know 
which one to change. I could find out, and I will 
do it for Mamma. She is worth the trouble, and 
it will be such a comical present!” 

The girls’ pace slackened while Susie talked. 
As they again turned down the piazza, they saw 
the great sun suddenly sink behind the hills, as it 
had done on the first evening when they walked 
together, and as it had done ever since, but with- 
out their caring about it. Streaks of gentle light 
spread over land and sea. 

“How pretty you look, Susie!” said Lucy, 
impulsively. ‘* What makes you? ”’ 

“JT don’t know; it’s the sunset. I have been 
here so long, and I never noticed it before. But 
if I could make people’ happy just as the sunset 
does! It isn’t energetic like the sunrise, which 
is always interfering with my sleeping. The 
sunset makes me feel dreamy, lazy.”’ 

‘+ Well, don’t hide yourself as the sun does, nor 
go into a cloud, and then you can be as poetical as 
you choose. Only I rather make things,” replied 
Lucy. 

‘¢ And I rather be things,’’ responded Susie, 
slowly. “If I go into a cloud I’ll come out of 
it.’’ Seeing some friends approaching, she added 
with a laugh, ‘‘ Oh, what fools we mortals are!”’ 
and the conversation grew general among the 
many girls. 

The next day was the last one of Susie’s visit, 
and the last but one of vacation. She was soon 
back in town, studying and practising hard, her 
preserves and her correspondence cards packed 
away on the upper shelf of her closet. Now and 
then in the family-chatting the annual jokes were 
heard about what each one wanted for Christmas, 
and occasionally some one came in at the back 
door with a. mysterious bundle, and made more 
noise trying to go upstairs silently than if he had 
rung the front-door bell and run up to his room as 
usual. 

Mrs. Long noticed that her daughter had never 
asked her what she wanted. She wondered a 
little at the silence, but always ended by thinking, 
as she had often thought before since Susie re- 
turned, “The child has really grown older. She 
is so gentle and loving to me! she is like a dif- 
ferent person since she came back from the island. 
The air must have done her good.” 

Susie’s brothers also felt some new influence 
about her, for they occasionally told her she was 
“a regular brick.’”? Whenever they thus ex- 
pressed themselves Susie looked as she did when 
Lucy told her she was pretty; and the boys, see- 
ing her expression, whistled, and added, “ Girls 
are queer.’’? But she said not a word. 

Christmas came, and each member of the family 
found something in each one’s stocking. Even 
the bottle of melon preserves was crowded into 
the upper part of the great-aunt’s stocking. 
Way down in the toe of the mother’s stocking 
was a note, which Susie’s mother opened with 
curiosity, reading with happy eyes these lines: 


CuristMas, 188 . 
Dear Mamma,—I love you so much that I don’t 
want to give you anything but myself. I don’t know 
how to do that except by getting rid of all that is in 
me which isn’t like you; so I am trying to give up 
my bad habits. But it is so awful hard that I have 
not had time to make you anything, and I can’t buy 
anything good enough for you. Please excuse me. 
The funny part is that the sunset did it, somehow. 
Your loving daughter, 
SUSIE. 
P.S.—Don’t tell nor show this to any of the 
family. 


For Woungest Weaders. 


MARJY’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY C, A. fH, 


was Christmas morn- 
ing. Since day-break, 
the Hall mansion had 
resounded with chik 
dren’s voices, exclaim. 
ing in delight over each 
new gift. Grace, the 
eldest of the three, 
thought no one could have a lovelier work- 
stand than the one mamma had just given 
her; Bert was planning to print innumer- 
able cards and posters with his new press ; 
and Marjy had hugged her splendid new 
doli close, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You are the 
sweetest, dearest dolly I ever saw.” 

Now Grace and Bert with mamma’s help 
were packing some baskets with fruit, flowers, 
and picture-cards, to carry to the Children’s 
Hospital. They were to stop on their way 
and leave a new book for lame Jimmy, a 
pair of mittens for Mike, who shovelled the 
paths for them, and some jelly for a sick 
girl. Although Mr. Hall had moved to W— 
only a few months before, his wife and chil- 
dren had found already several poor or sick 
persons whom they could befriend. ‘‘ And 
you will feel happier, and enjoy your own 
gifts all the more, my dears, for having 
given others pleasure,” said Mrs. Hall, as 
she put the last things into the baskets and 
fastened the covers. 

‘©Oh, Mamma!” cried Marjy, ‘‘ can’t | 
go? I want to give some flowers to the 
poor little children, so I will feel happier 
too.” 

“Why, my dear little girl,” said her mother 
as she stooped and kissed the eager little 
face, “it is such a long way that I could n't 
let you go. Won't you be happy to stay at 
home and play with your lovely dolly, and 
all these new gifts?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Marjy as she looked at 
her new treasures, ‘‘ course I will.” 

Mrs. Hall left the room, and Marjy ran 
to the window to watch Grace and Bert 
down the street with their baskets. They 
stopped on the corner and waited until a 
horse-car came along, when they got in and 
rode away. Marjy then left the window and 
began to play with herdolly. She put on its 
pretty red cloak and frilled cap, and played 


oing to ride in the big chair. Then she got 
* (=) ro) ro] 


out her new tea-set, and planned to bring 
all her dolls down from the nursery, and 
have a grand tea-party. She seemed to be 
having such a nice time, when her mother 
looked in a short time after, that Mrs. Hall 
took the opportunity to go and carry some 
jelly to a sick friend. 

But after a while Marjy grew tired of play- 
ing alone, and went to the window again to 
look out. The horse-cars jingling along 
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made her think of Grace and Bert, and of 
where they had gone. ‘+I wish I could 
give presents to people; perhaps I could 
carry some to those that don’t live so far,” 
she thought; ‘‘I’ll ask Mamma.” But 
mamma was nowhere to be found, and 
Bridget and Sarah on being questioned did 
not know where she was either. ‘‘ Well,” 
thought Marijy, “Mamma wouldn’t have any 
‘jections if I didn’t go way off, ’cause she 
likes to have us give things to people.” So 
she started to find a basket; it took some 
time, but at last she found Grace’s and Bert’s 
lunch-baskets in the cupboard, and decided 
these would do. But what should she put 
‘inthem? ‘Mamma put apples and figs and 
grapes in Bert’s, and Grace had some candy 
and flowers and jelly in hers; that is what I 
must have in mine,” thought Marjy. 

On the side-board she remembered was 
a large tray of fruit; so down she went to 
the dining-room. She put some rosy-cheeked 
apples, a large bunch of grapes, and an 
orange in one basket. “Then I must have 
some candy, in case I find any little children, 
and some posies for sick folks.” All the 
candy to be found was a boxful which Marjy 
had received as a gift. ‘*Oh, I can’t give 
that away,” she thought, as she looked at the 
tempting sweeties ; “but, then, suppose there 
should be some little children who hayen’t 
had any candy !”—so, after a few moments, 
in went the candy into the other basket. 
Then a bunch of heliotrope from a yase on 
the table was put in, and the baskets were 
full. Marjy put on her cloak and hat as fast 
as she could, pulled on her mittens, and 
taking a basket in either hand went down- 
stairs and out of the door. When fairly on 
the sidewalk she felt a little frightened, and 
walked for a short distance very fast. Then 
she stopped and said to herself, ‘*‘ Imustn’t 
go way off. I will begin right here.” 

She mounted the steps to the next house 
and pulled the bell. No one came; after 
waiting a few minutes she pulled it again, 
still no one opened the door. “It is very 
queer,” thought Marjy; ‘tI should think 
people would open the door right off for 
little girls that bring presents to them.” 
She was turning away, when the door was 
opened by a good-natured looking Irish 
girl. 

“ Good morning,” said Marjy ; “ are there 
any people in this house who haven’t had 
any Christmas presents?” 

‘¢ Well, I guess it’s mesilf you mane,” 
said the girl, ‘‘ for the folks has all gone 
away, and niver a bit of a prisent have I 
had.” 

“Why, how too bad!” exclaimed Marijy ; 
‘*but I have some presents in my basket, 
and I will give you one. What do you like 
best, — apples, or grapes, or candy?” 

“Well, I think I like candy best; but 
don’t you want it yoursilf, darlint? ” 

*¢ Oh, no,” said Marjy ; ‘‘I am round like 
Grace and Bert. giving presents to folks, 


and I want you should have some candy,” 
and she filled the girls hands as_ she 
spoke. 

‘«Thank you, darlint,” said she, ‘*‘ you’ve 
cheered me up.” 

‘‘ And when you feel lonesome,” con- 
tinued Marjy, “you can just put a chocolate 
cream in your mouth, and you will forget 
all about it.” 

‘¢ That I will; and it’s yoursilf that is the 
dearest little girl I’ve seen this many a day, 
to come and bring a poor lone girl a Christ- 
mas prisent; and may you have a Merry 
Christmas, and lots of ’em!” 

‘‘Good-by,” said Marjy, ‘‘I hope you 
won’t be lonesome any more.” 

At the next house the door was opened, 
before the bell had done ringing, by a neat 
maid, who in answer to Marjy’s question, 
whether there was any one here who hadn ’t 
had any ‘Christmas presents, answered, — 

‘¢No, they had all had some.” 

‘¢T thought p’raps there would be some- 
body sick in this house that I could give 
some flowers to,” said Marijy. 

‘¢Why, so there is,” replied the girl; 
‘*Master Hal has sprained his ankle.” 

“How too bad!” exclaimed Marjy ; ‘‘ do 
you ’spose he would like some posies?” 

“What is it the little girl wants, Susan?” 
asked a pleasant looking lady, coming to 
the door. 

‘¢ She wants to give some flowers to Mas- 
ter Hal, ma’am.” 

“T’m round giving presents to people,” 
exclaimed Marjy ; “and I wanted to give my 
posies to somebody that was sick, ’cause 
Mamma says they always like flowers.” 

‘¢ Why, you dear little girl, come right in, 
and you shall give the posies to Hal,” and 
she led the way through a large hall and up 
a broad flight of stairs. 

‘‘Hal, my dear,” the lady said as she 
came into a pleasant sunny room, ‘‘ here 
is a little girl who has come to bring you 
some flowers.” 

Marjy saw a boy about as large as Bert 
propped up in an easy chair, with a band- 
aged foot resting on a large ottoman. On 
a table beside him were all sorts of pretty 
gifts, but these evidently had not made him 
forget his pain, for he had such a frown on 
his face that Marjy for a moment hung back ; 
but the lady’s pleasant face reassured her, 
and she walked quickly up to the boy, and 
taking the bunch of heliotrope from the 
basket, said with a winning smile, — 

“T brought these for you ’cause they told 
me you were sick.” ; 

‘¢ Why, you are awfully good,” said the 
boy, smiling back to her, as he took the 
flowers, ‘‘and I thank you very much. 
What made you think of bringing them to 
me?” he asked after a minute’s pause, as 
Marjy seated herself in a low chair which 
the lady brought for her. 

“Why, you see Grace and Bert carried 
lots of things to poor sick people, but 


Mamma said it was so far that I couldn't 
go, so I thought I would give things to 
those who lived near, so I would feel 
happier too.” 

“Do you live near here?” asked the lady ; 
‘¢and what is your name?” 

‘¢ My name is Marjory Hall.” 

‘¢ Marjory Sunshine I should call you,” 
said the boy; “it makes me feel better to 
look at you. But come here and see my 
presents.” oe 

Marjy was delighted with the beautiful 
books and wonderful puzzles and games, 
and if the sight of her baskets had not re- 
minded her of her errand, she would have 
liked to stay a long time. 

“T must go,” she said jumping up at last | 
very reluctantly, “and give somebody else 
some presents.” | 

‘¢Must you?” said the boy ; “I wish you 
could stay. I wish you were my little sister 
and could stay all the time; will you come 
again?” 

‘Oh, yes, I would just love to!” said 
Marjy: ‘‘and Mamma will let me I know, 
when I tell her you are sick.” 

‘* Here is a little present for yourself, 
dear,” said the lady, as she put a pretty little 
box into her hands. 

‘Thank you, I didn’t ’spect you would 
give me anything; but I’m much obliged, © 
and I’ll come again soon.” 

“There, I’ve given two people presents,” 
thought Marjy, as she rang the bell at the 
next house. The door was opened here by 
a man-servant who had such a severe look 
that Marjy felt at first too much frightened 
to speak. 

‘‘ Whom do you wish to see?” he asked 
in a deep voice. 

‘¢ The lady,” answered Marjy, bravely. 

‘* This way,” and he ushered her into a 
gloomy looking room, where the shades were 
all pulled down, and the big, clumsy look- 
ing pieces of furniture were arranged stiffl: 
around the wall. There were numerous por- 
traits hanging about, and one, of an espe- 
cially grim-looking lady, in a wonderful 
cap and enormous kerchief, seemed to look 
at Marjy with her piercing blue eyes, as if 
to say, “ What are you doing here, little girl? 
Run right away, I tell you.” 

Marjy wanted to run away, but before 
long she heard a rustling in the hall, and 
pretty soon a very straight dignified-looking 
lady, with just such piercing eyes as the 
lady in the portrait had, came into the 
room. 

‘¢ Well, what is it child?” she asked in a 
grim voice. 

‘¢T’ve come,” and the little girl’s voice 
trembled, —‘‘I’ve come to see if you would 
like a present.” 

‘‘ A present!” she said looking at Marjy 
keenly ; ‘‘who sent you?” 

“Why, nobody sent me ; I’m round giving 
Christmas presents to those who haven't 


had any,” was the answer. ) 
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‘¢Christmas! is it Christmas?” said the 
lady in a gentler tone. 

‘Yes, indeed, didn’t you know it?” and 
Marjy opened her eyes wide in surprise ; 
“vou haven’t had any presents then? I am 
afraid I haven’t anything very nice left ; but 
here are some grapes, do you like them?” 
she asked as she handed them to the lady. 
Perhaps it was the child’s bright winning 
ways, or the memories that Christmas 
brought to her, but the keen eyes grew 
softer, and her voice was gentler as she took 
the bunch of grapes, saying, — 

‘‘Thank you, child. Yes, this is the 
only present I have had; I am all alone 
now, and have not any one to give me 
presents.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Marjy, “how lonesome 
you must be!” 

‘‘Yes, so I am,” she sighed, and pre- 
sently Marjy saw a tear roll down her cheek. 
It filled her tender little heart with pity ; she 
forgot her fear, and going up to the old lady 
put her chubby arms around her neck and 
kissed her wrinkled cheek, saying, “I am so 
sorry you feel bad!” 

The lady looked very much surprised, but 
after a few moments she returned the kiss 
and said, “You are a nice little girl, and you 
must tell me your name, and where you 
live.” 

Marjy told her, and added, “I guess I 
must be going now.” 

‘“*You must ask your mother to let you 
come again, and cheer a lonely old woman.” 

‘¢T will,” said Marjy, as she went down 
the big hall and out into the sunshine once 
more. As she was turning to go up the 
steps of the next house, she caught sight of 
a strange little figure sitting on the curb- 
stone holding a basket. Marjy went to- 
ward her, and thought from her ragged 
clothes she must be very poor indeed. 
“Have you had any Christmas present?” 
she asked. 

‘No, I ain’t got nuthin’ this day,” an- 
swered the girl, looking sorrowfully into her 
basket. 

“ T will give you something,” said Marijy, 
and she opened her basket, and poured its 
remaining contents into the astonished girl’s 
lap. 

‘¢ Thank you, miss,” she cried, as she be- 
gan to eat eagerly, “that’s so good!” 

The baskets were empty now, and as 
Marjy turned toward home she saw a fa- 
miliar figure coming up the street. It was 
mamma, and very much surprised she was 
to see Marjy come flying down to meet 
here 

‘Where has my little girl been?” she 
asked. 

‘‘Oh, I’ve been giving presents to peo- 
ple too,” said Marjy, and she told of the 
sick boy, the lonely old lady, and the beg- 
gar girl, adding as they reached home, “and 
I guess I shall feel happier too, don’t you, 
Mamma?” 
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KENNETH; A CHRISTMAS TALE. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


CHILD-FACE was pressed 
against the pane, looking out 
into the landscape blurred by 
the driving rain, and confused 
by tossing tree-branches. 

‘¢ Oh, my pretty red and gold 
leaves!” cried the little voice. 
‘¢ The cruel wind has scattered them away, and 
it won’t be Fairyland any more.” 

‘¢ A dreary night,’’ sighed the servants, “and 
lonesome like for Master in his great library, and 
for Miss Ruth with never a child-face a-near 
her.’’ 

Richard Vernon sat by his study-table trying 
to write. Various reference books lay open 
before him, but the spirit of work did ‘not move. 
He stirred uneasily in his chair, and the wrinkle 
between his eyes deepened as a soft tap was 
heard at the door. 

At his ‘‘ Come in! ”’ the door swung open and 
a child of eleven stole to his side,—a drooping, 
colorless little creature in a dull gray frock, with 
a waxen face framed in by long brown curls, 

‘Uncle,’ she said, in a faint, tiny voice, ‘1 
have brought you my abstract, and a letter too.” 

Mr. Vernon took the paper and looked it over, 
his face lighting up with pride and pleasure. 

‘¢ Really, this is quite remarkable for a girl of 
your age,” he said, with something like warmth 
creeping into his cold voice. ‘ Ruth, I congratu- 
late you! You must be rewarded ; here is the key 
of my Egyptian cabinet,— select any scarabee you 
lixe for your own.”’ 

Ruth stood by the open door of the cabinet 
listlessly fingering the scarabee. Finally she 
chose one, and locking the cabinet returned the 
key with thanks to her uncle. 

‘¢ Now you may go and amuse yourself,” said 
Mr. Vernon without looking up, and the child 
left the room as noiselessly as she had entered it. 

There was a wood-fire at the end of the large 
room which Ruth entered, but it had died down 
to a great red eye. She therefore turned away 
and went to the window. SBehind the faded 
damask curtains she had spent many long hours, 
curled up on the broad window-seat. She held to 


. the light the ugly little scarabee, so beautiful in 


an antiquarian’s eyes. 

‘ Somehow I don’t care a bit for you,’’ she 
said; ‘you are thousands of years old, and were 
found in the tomb of a great king. I ought to be 
proud of you, but you are not half as beautiful as 
one of my pretty red leaves.”’ 

Mr. Vernon had resumed his studies and his 
writing, somewhat incited by the achievement of 
the precocious child. But in glancing at a refer- 
ence book, his eye fell on the letter. It was 
evidently delayed, because covered with many 
post-marks, and in an unknown hand-writing. 
He broke the seal and two enclosures fell out. 
The larger sheet bore the signature of a London 
lawyer, and in a few brief words announced the 
death of his brother, the Rev. Kenneth Vernon, 
from a malignant disease contracted from one of 
his poor parishioners. The illness was of but few 
hours’ duration, and the deceased had left to his 
brother’s protection his only child, a fine lad of 
fourteen. ‘McAllister and Co.” enclosed a letter 
found on the clergyman’s desk, and awaited Mr. 
Vernon’s instructions. 

Richard Vernon sat very still in his gloomy 
room. Dead! his brother dead! Why, it seemed 
but yesterday that his gay laugh had awakened all 


the echoes of the dreary old house, And yet, — 
no, there were all the years of neglect, of coldness. 
And now Kenneth was dead, slain by disease in 
that ghastly region of want and suffering, the 
East End of London. 

With trembling fingers Richard Vernon opened 
his brother’s letter. It contained only a few words 
of love and longing, — then an abrupt breaking 
off. A wave of cold despair swept over the 
unhappy man. His body seemed turned to stone, 
but his mind worked with unnatural clearness. 

Vernon’s father, an army officer stationed in 
India, had died suddenly during the cholera 
season, followed soon by his young wife. The 
three children, Richard, Kenneth, and Cicely had 
been sent home to Uncle Kenneth at Vernon 
Court. There they had grown up together in a 
careless, happy life, spoiled by their old uncle and 
the country people. The boys went to Rugby, 
thence to Oxford, where both developed great 
taste in historical and antiquarian researches. 
During their post-graduate course Uncle Kenneth 
suddenly died, and unexpected developments were 
hastened by his death. To every one’s surprise 
Kenneth was made the heir instead of Richard. 
The estate was unentailed, but no one had sup- 
posed that it would be left to any but the eldest 
son. By the provisions of the will Cicely was 
well portioned, and Richard received a moderate 
sum. Noone was more astonished at the will than 
Kenneth himself, he least of all being able to 
account for this freak of his-uncle. Richard, how- 
ever, was indignant, and forthe first time in his life 
ill-feeling against his brother crept into his heart. 
But greater surprises awaited him. ‘The estate 
was found to be insolvent, so heavily embarrassed 
with debts and mortgages that little was left to the 
heirs, 

Then Kenneth suddenly decided to enter the 
ministry, thus disappointing his brother, who had 
counted on his help in certain lines of research. 
So the breach unconscionsly widened. But the 
hardest blow was yet to come, —they loved the 
same girl, and the younger brother won her. 
There was no open rupture; . Richard simply left 
the country, and in another land toiled hard for 
the name he coveted. He won it at last, and gold 
with it. After years of foreign life he returned, 
bought back Vernon Court, and settled down to 
the pursuits so congenial to him. 

In the mean time Cicely had married an army 
officer, and had died after receiving news of her 
husband’s death in some action with the natives. 
Five years before our story opens, her little Ruth 
had been sent home to Vernon Court just after its 
master’s arrival there. 

Dead, dead! and he the last of that merry trio! 
For Richard Vernon death had no bright side. 
He looked upon it as a descending into a dark pit, 
from which there was no spiritual resurrection. 
So strong was his unbelief that he had forbidden 
the servants to speak of religion in any way to 
Ruth. He had taught her himself, selected her 
reading, and if they ever came to any allusions 
to God or immortality he would say with his 
superior smile, ‘Superstitions, Ruth; believed 
only by the ignorant! ’’ 

* So the two had lived on, seeing no one, receiving 
no company, never attending church or going to 
any other public assemblages, — the man content 
in his haughty isolation, the child like some pallid 
Arctic blossom in the shadow of a glacier. Thus 
the night closed down on Vernon in his darkening 
study, on the servants in their far-away kitchen, 
on the child pressing a wistful face against the 
pane, looking out into the driving rain for some 
coming good, — what, she hardly knew. 
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It was on a joyous spring day that Kenneth 
came to Vernon Court, His father’s sudden 
death had so worn upon the boy’s nervous system 
that Lord Dacres, a friend of the two brothers, 
had begged permission to take the lad with him 
on an extended trip to Egypt and the Holy 
Land. Mr, Vernon had briefly announced to Ruth 
and the servants that his nephew was expected. 
The latter openly rejoiced for Ruth’s sake, and 
the little girl was filled with a strange turmoil of 
feeling. "To have a friend, a companion, what 
joy ! “Would he be kind to her, or tease her and 
ignore her wishes, as did the farmer’s lads with 
their sisters? 

It was, as we have said, a joyous spring day. 
The trees were in their spring dress of tender 
verdure, the hollows were filled with great golden- 
eyed primroses and quivering blue-bells; while 
the cuckoo sang deliciously from the coverts, and 
the white gulls darted merrily over the ocean 
wavelets crisp with foam. The dog-cart drove 
up to the front door at about three o’clock. 

Mr. Vernon went out on the porch, and a slen- 
der boy-form came running up the steps in the 
same blithe way that his Kenneth had of old. A 


_ sudden mist blurred Richard’s eyes, then the next 


moment two childish arms were thrown about him. 
“Qh, dear Uncle,’’ said the clear young voice, 
“T am so glad to see you!” Richard Vernon had 
never given a caress to little Ruth in her five years’ 
life with him ; but he pressed this boy to his heart 
in a passion of agony and longing, ‘There was a 
moment’s silence, then the clinging arms were re- 
leased, and the two looked at each other in silent 
scrutiny. 

Kenneth saw a tall, dark man, with a care-worn, 
intellectual face, above which the black locks were 
fast whitening. Mr. Vernon saw an eager young 
face, lit up with joyous blue eyes, and framed in 
by bronze-brown curls that caught an edge of gold 
in the sunlight. It was his brother’s self come 
into his stern life again. 

“JT am so glad to be here!” repeated Kenneth. 
“ What a beautiful old house thisis! Why, I love 
it already. Say, Uncle, isn’t there a Roman 
camp on the road here from Brixtow?”’ 

“ Yes, there is,’? answered Mr. Vernon, smiling. 
“« Are you interested in archeology ? ”’ 

‘Yes, indeed!” replied Kenneth. ‘I have 
spent hours and hours in the British Museum, and 
Father and I always read together. Now I have 
seen the pyramids for myself, and Dacres took 
me to the site of ancient Troy, where Schliemann 
has been excavating. I love to find out how the 
old races lived and what they were interested 
ins, 

“ We shall be comrades, then,” said Mr. Ver- 
non. ‘“ My work lies in this direction.” 

“ Yes, I know; I have read all your books. I 

am awfully proud of you!” and Kenneth laughed 
his fresh boy-laugh as he entered the house with 
his uncle. 
- Kenneth had a kind word for each of the ser- 
yants; but there was an eager smile on his face as 
Mr. Vernon led forward the shy little Ruth, who 
had fled to the drawing-room the moment Keoneth 
arrived. » 

‘¢ Why, there-’s a cousin, too!” he cried. “I 
had almost forgotten it. I have always wanted 
a sister,”’? and he gave wondering Ruth a regular 
boy-hug and a very hearty kiss. 

Ruth crimsoned to the tips of her ears, but she 
loved her cousin from that very moment. 

“ Youre ever so much prettier now with some 
color,” Kenneth said, critically. “Uncle, what 
makes her so pale? Is she sick ?”’ 

‘* She is perfectly well, and the best girl in the 


world,” answered Mr. Vernon, smiling, “and very 
clever at her lessons. You will have to work 
sharp to keep ahead of her.” 

‘‘ Well, well!’ said Kenneth, looking at her 
with such an air of grave respect that a faint smile 
crept over her solemn face. 


A new life had come to the old house. It was 
full of light and laughter, gay voices in its great 
halls, impatient, dancing footsteps, scraps of songs, 
and nonsense rhymes. Ruth and her cousin spent 
hours together out of doors, and had soon ex- 
plored every nook within half a dozen miles of 
home. Even the scarabee had a new interest for 
Ruth since Kenneth had seen the tomb where it 
once lay, and could talk to her for hours of that 
strange, dreamy land, once the greatest kingdom 
of the olden world. 

Kenneth had great admiration for his uncle ; but 
one thing divided them, —- the latter’s indiffer- 
ence to religious belief. 

Mr. Vernon was in his study when the church- 
bells rang on the Sunday morning after Kenneth 
arrived. His nephew rushed in bright and eager, 
cap in hand. 

‘‘ We must hasten, Uncle, or we shall be late,” 
he said. 

Richard Vernon’s’ face wore a hard, cold look, 
as he remarked, ‘‘ I do not intend going out this 
morning, Kenneth.” 

‘¢ Are you ill ?”’ inquired the boy, anxiously. 

‘No, I am perfectly well; but you may as well 
understand that I never attend chureh.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Kenneth 
said, “Can Ruth go with me?”’ 

‘¢ No,” replied his uncle, decidedly. “ You may 
go yourself as often as you wish, but Ruth will 
stay at home. She has been educated perfectly 
free from these superstitions.” 

Kenneth turned without a word and left his 
uncle, The bright sun seemed darkened to him, 
the heart of joy in all Nature desolate and con- 
quered; but the familiar words of the service 
brought comfort and peace. He remembered the 
dear form that had stood up in its place every 
Sunday, ministering so joyfully to the humble 
people who heard with gladness, “Father could 
not have been wrong,” he thought. 

Later on the same day he sat with Ruth on a 
great stone that overlooked the purple, swelling 
moors, 

‘¢Kenneth,’”’ said Ruth, wistfully, “you went 
to church this morning; you must believe in it. 
Uncle doesn’t, and he never would let me know 
anything about it. Somehow I never could agree 
with him. Mamma believed in it. I was only 
six when she died; but I remember how she used 
to talk with me and take me to church. I always 
think of her when I hear the bells. Please tell 
me all about it.”’ 

Kenneth lay on the turf, his head resting on a 
mossy stone, his eyes gazing up into the blue ether. 
In simple yet clear words he told her the story of 
the Christ, of that beautiful life lived so long ago, 
and so dauntlessly and heroically, for the sake of 
the truth. 

‘ Why did he do this?” said the sweet voice. 

‘He did it to show that we have a Father in 
heaven, who loves us and watches over 
never forgets us. Uncle may say this is not so, 
but I believe it. Something in my heart tells me 
so. And Jesus lived his wonderful life to show 
us how we ought to live. God gave him strength 
to do it; and He will help us, too. Ruth, I must 
believe this. If you had known my father, you 
would believe it. He was like Jesus; he gave 


us and 


his life for the poor. ‘There wasn’t a den or hole 
in all Kast London where he was afraid to go. 
And he was so happy in it up to the very last! 
They let me see him just a moment, and he said, 
‘Kenneth, never forget to follow the Christ. He 
knows the right way.” Then he became uncon- 
scious. Oh, Father, Father! you must be right ; 
you could n’t be mistaken!’’ and Kenneth, bury- 
ing his head in the short, sweet herbage of the 
moor, sobbed as if his heart would break. 

'‘¢ Kenneth,” said little Ruth, solemnly, ‘“ J 
know he was right; I feel it in my heart. I have 
been looking for something all my life. When 
you came I thought I had found it. No one has 
ever loved me since Mamma died until you came, 
and I think the thing I wanted was just what you 
have told me.” 


So the little world at Vernon Court moved on. 
Richard and Kenneth became strongly attached to 
each other, and Ruth was a new creature. ‘‘ All 
she needed was a companion,” was her uncle’s fre- 
quent thought; but the proud man did not know 
that the secret of Ruth’s happiness was the hope 
that had come to her through Kenneth. Very 
beautiful and precious was this hope, —a sudden 
dawning, a flooding of her mental and spiritual 
horizon with unspeakable clory. To her it meant 
all that she had looked for, longed for, in her 
lonely girl-life. 

The summer and autumn had passed, and 
Christmas-tide drew near. ‘The children had 
interested themselves in all the poor people about, 
and there was not a humble home in the whole 
village that did not welcome the sunny-faced lad 
and his little companion. Mr. Vernon supplied 
money without stint. He was pleased, rather than 
otherwise, that his boy should so early take upon 
himself the duties of a young country gentleman. 

About a mile from the coast was a cluster of 
small islands occupied by a settlement of fisher- 
men. The children often rowed there in pleas- 
ant weather, and of late had been there more fre- 
quently than usual to see an old blind woman 
who was gradually fading from life. Old Susan 
watched and waited for the young footsteps, and 
declared that Master Kenneth’s voice soothed her 
pain far more than the doctor’s medicine. It was 
Tuesday morning, and Christmas would fall on 
Thursday. The weather had been unusually fine 
and Mr, Vernon had been absent on business for 
several days, but was expected home before dinner. 

-*¢ Ruthie,” said Kenneth early in the day, ‘I 
think we ought to go over to see Susan to-day ; if 
we do not, there will be no chance for the rest of 
the week.”’ 

“ Yes, I think so too; and we must get the pres- 
ents ready right away, so as to be back before 
lunch. Uncle is likely to be here some time 
before dinner,” replied Ruth. 

The children, with the housekeeper’s help, soon 
packed a hamper full of presents for the islanders, 
and left the house promising a speedy return. 

“ Had n’t I better row you over and come after 
you?” said old Rollo the boatman, as he helped 
them load up the ‘ Cicely.” 

“Oh, no indeed! we have done this so many 
times before,’ said Kenneth. 

“ Well, be sure and not stay. 
brewing.”’ 

‘*‘ Why, you foolish Rollo, there isn’t a cloud 
in the sky,’’? laughed Ruth. The old man 
mumbled something to himself, and shook his 
head as he watched the ‘‘ Cicely’? dance over 
the blue wavelets. 

Tt was between six and seven that evening that 


I think a storm is 


a 
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Mr. Vernon alighted from a hired carriage at his 
own door, in a furious tempest of wind and rain. 
It had come up suddenly in the early afternoon, 
railroad connections had been delayed, and he 
was hours later than had been expected. 

“ Oh, Mr. Vernon, I am so thankful to see you! ” 
said Mrs. Williams the housekeeper, rushing down 
the hall to meet him, ‘“ we are so troubled about 
the children.”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean?”’? he demanded with 
paling cheek. 

‘‘ Why, they went over to the islands before 
lunch, and promised to come back immediately ; 
and they have n’t come.”’ 

“ What!” he almost shouted, ‘‘ you allowed 
those two children to go off on such a day as 
this ?” 

‘“« Why, sir, it was perfectly clear and pleasant 
when they started, and they agreed to be back 
before lunch.’’ 

“ Why has no one been after them ?’’ was the 
stern demand. 

‘We sent to the landing, but all the men were 
out in their boats. Then we sent later, and they 
had come in after a fearful time of it. A boat 
could n’t live a moment in such a sea as this.” 

Richard Vernon knew this only too well, and 
he turned so pale that Mrs. Williams hastened to 
say, ‘“‘Oh, sir, we think they are still at the 
islands. The storm came on so suddenly, their 
friends there would surely keep them.’’ 

‘¢ Send down for Rollo to come to the house,” 
was his only reply, and as he turned, she saw 
with pity how feeble his step was. 

All night the storm raged and howled, and dur- 
ing the night Richard Vernon never closed his 
eyes. The next day the wind was worse than 
ever, though the rain only fell at intervals. The 
villagers were restless and unhappy; they could 
not work, and watched with pitying eyes the 
tall form that stood for hours on the beach 
gazing through the flying spray to the spot where 
his darlings had gone. Were they there still, or 
had the pitiless sea claimed them ? 

As if in answer to his question, a wave dashed 
over his feet, and left upon the beach a fragment 
of a well-known boat with ‘‘ Cicely” in red letters 
upon its side. There was an exclamation of hor- 
ror from the bystanders; then without a word 
Richard Vernon left the spot. 


It was eventide, and there were no lights in the 
library, save the great fire that was dying down 
to a bed of glowing embers. Mr. Vernon sat 
before it, his head buried in his hands. For the 
last twenty-four hours he had not closed his eyes 
in sleep, and not a morsel of food had passed his 
lips. Gradually the iron band that bound his 
temples loosened, and the sensation of numbness 
about his heart was succeeded by a delicious 
warmth. He raised his head and looked about. 
There in the arm-chair beside hm, he seemed to 
see his brother. It was the same boyish, radiant 
face, yet transfused with a new and divine beauty. 
Richard noted the lines of care and sorrow that 
years of toil and anxiety had left upon that face, 
yet it was his old, light-hearted Kenneth. ‘Well,’ 
said he curiously, ‘‘so you have come back? I 
have always held that the dead lie quiet.” 

Kenneth smiled a smile of half-amusement, half- 
wonder. ‘‘ Why, there is no such thing as death 
in the sense you mean,’’ he said ; ‘‘ | was never 
so much alive as Iam now. It is just a change, 
only such a glorious one! ”” 

‘I suppose | must’ own myself mistaken,’’ re- 
sumed Richard in the same matter-of-fact tone; 
‘now that you are here I am forced to believe.”’ 


‘Oh, Richard,” and the sweet voice grew 
sorrowful, ‘‘ did you need this experience to re- 
buke your unbelief? Come with me, and I will 
show you sights that will make you wonder even 
more.” 

Then they seemed to be journeying through 
the night, and I cannot begin to tell all Richard 
Vernon saw. They were in crowded cities, 
where he saw brave’ men and women freely 
giving life itself to help and save the wretched 
beings around them. ‘They watched by sick beds 
in loathsome nooks where the very air was pollu- 
tion, where cries of hunger and pain smote upon 
the ear. He saw fathers and mothers gaunt with 
hunger give their last morsel to their starving 
children. He saw pallid seamstresses push from 
them the aid that meant a life of sin. He saw 
scenes of bravery and devotion among the lowest 
that deeply touched his heart. 

‘Richard,’ said the sweet voice, ‘‘the same 
spirit that filled the Master is animating these 
poor souls. ‘They do it in remembrance of him, 
though his name may be a strange one to them; 
for he who forgets self to work for others is 
Christ’s brother and God’s true son.” 

Then they seemed to be in the library again, 
and Richard said, “I see that all these persons 
are upheld by a power that is not of themselves. 
I have not believed in it before.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, my brother,’ answered the sweetly re- 
proachful voice, ‘‘ you have had humanity’s book 
before you always. You might have read its 
pages had you not been bound up in self. You 
have had two loving young lives with you that have 
been upheld by this faith, but you refused to 
learn.” 

A sharp pang of agony pierced Richard’s soul. 
“T have lost them!” he cried. ‘I have lost them 
just as I have found out that I love them better 
than life itself! What do I care for my money 
now, or my fame? It is all hateful to me. All 
I could ask for in life now is one touch of Ken- 
neth’s hand, one kiss from my Ruth’s sweet lips. 
Kenneth, you are a father; can you be unmoved 
at my loss and their danger ?” 

A deep light glowed from the beautiful eyes. 
“ Yes, I am a father,’’ was the solemn reply; 
‘“¢and because I am also a son, do I trust my boy 
to the care of his father and mine, the Ever-living 
God,”’ There was a silence; then the vision faded, 
and Richard Vernon was alone by his fast dying 
fire, 


_ “No, Mrs. Williams, don’t go in,” said Prynne, 
Mr, Vernon’s man, as he met the housekeeper on 
the threshold of the library. ‘‘ Master ’s sleeping 
just as calm-like asa child. You keep the hot 
coffee ready, and I’}l tell you the minute he 
wakes.” 

Mr Vernon was awakened by the sound of 
chiming bells. He saw bending over him his 
faithful Prynne, who held before him a tray loaded 
with delicate food and steaming coffee. He was 
himself now, but a new spirit had come with his 
sorrow. Never again would he repulse even the 
poorest of earth’s creatures. 

He ate and drank a little; then supported by 
Prynne’s arm he went to his dressing-room. 
Later he sought the library again, and sat before 
the fire. ‘“ Would they find the bodies?’’ he 
wondered. He hoped not, for he wished to re- 
member them as he last saw them, full of joyous 
bounding life. ‘‘I was not fit for such a gift,” 
he murmured. 

What was all the commotion in the house? The 
sound of hurrying footsteps, of exclamations!’ It 
drew nearer ; the door burst open; there was a 


cry of great joy, and two little figures darted — 


across the floor. Was he asleep and dreaming? 


A tiny form nestled in his arms, two boyish arms 
clung to his neck, and a dear voice cried, “Uncle! _ 


Uncle! we’re all right! We didn’t fasten our 
boat right, so it drifted off and we had to stay. 
Oh, Uncle! I never knew how much I loved you 
before !” ; ; 

“What is the matter with Uncle?” exclaimed 
Ruth. ; 

‘‘He has only fainted; you were too sudden 
upon him. Now go right away; he’ll recover 
soon,’’ said Mrs. Williams, leading them to the 
next room. 

It was Christmas night. The stars shone 
brightly down, and the carollers went about from 
house to house. The village had been beside 
itself with joy at the children’s safe return. They 
had rung the bells, fired off the eannon, and there 
had been a special Thanksgiving in the church 
service. 

Kenneth and Ruth sat by their uncle, each 
holding a hand, and talking softly of their joy at 
the reunion. 


‘‘ Children,” said their uncle at length, “ I have 


been too sure of some things before. Iam not so 
sure now that the religion you love is a fable. 
At any rate, I leave you both free in the mat- 
ter; and — well, perhaps you can teach your old 
uncle something. Iam not ashamed to begin to 
learn.” 

Merrily rang the chimes through the hush of 
the Christmas night, and the voices of the carollers 
rose loud and sweet, — 


“To you this night a son is born!” 


‘¢ Ab, yes!”? murmured Richard Vernon to him- 
self; ‘“‘and only a fatherly heart could have sent 
to earth such a son.” 


CHRISTMAS “ WAITS.” 


[Partly to explain the picture on page 61, and partly 
to give our readers some curious and interesting facts, 
we quote the following statements from “The Book of 
Christmas,” lately published by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. — Eprror. | 


“ The ‘ waits’ of to-day are the remote and degene- 


rated successors of those ancient bards who filled an 
important place in the establishments of princes and 
nobles, as also of those wandering members of the 
fraternity who, having no fixed position, carried their 
gift of music from place to place as the tournament 
or the festival invited. ... The name ‘wait,’ or 
‘wayte,’ itself is of great antiquity, and appears to 
have been the title given to some member of the 
band of minstrels who either replaced the ancient 
minstrel-chronicler in the royal establishments, or 
was probably under his direction, the duty of which 
particular member it was to pass at night from door 
to door of the chambers and pipe the watches upon 
some species of instrument. As early as the reign 
of Edward III. we have mention of this individual 
minstrel by his title of ‘wayte,’ and in the subse- 
quent ordinances for royal households the name 
frequently occurs. 

“Ag for those wandering musicians who charm 
the long nights of the Christmas time with unofficial 
music, and are ‘waits’ by courtesy, they bear the 
same relation to the corpération minstrels of modern 
times as did the travelling bards of former days to 
the ancient minstrels who were established in the 
households of nobles or of kings. The ‘ waits’ still 
on some occasions close their performance by call- 
ing the hour, and ‘by certain other announcements 
descriptive of the weather or characteristic of the 
season. — : 
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